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which may well delight the admirers of the old-fashioned
artificial style, combined with orderliness of thought and
facility of expression. He then proceeds to state that in his
opinion had Kanf but treated his work more seriously, he
would have been not only unrivalled among the authors
of his own age, but one of the most distinguished writers
in all Ottoman literature. As it is, he declares him to be,
so far as Turkish letters are concerned, among those whose
class is restricted to himself.'

In the preface prefixed to Kani's Dfwan the editor, Nurf,
tells us that he made the collection at the desire of the
ReDfs-ul-Kuttab, Mehemmed Rashid Efendi, who was unwil-
ling that the name and fame of a man possessed of so much
learning and culture as the lately deceased Kinf should be
cast aside into the nook of oblivion and dwell alone in the
cranny of the silent. The editor therefore set to work and
gathered all that he could find of Kani's poetical works;
but as the author himself had made no attempt during his
life either to preserve or to collect these, many of them
were irrecoverably lost. Had they all been forthcoming, adds
Nurf, they would have formed several volumes each as large
as a 'Complete Works of NabiM

Kani's verse is a long way inferior to his prose. The
humour which is the strong point of the latter is far less
evident here. Often it is absent altogether, and when it is
present it appears rather in the way in which the author
uses words and phrases than in the actual things that he
says. None the less he does from time to time say things
in his verses that are really droll; lines containing such
occur even in his Hymns to the Prophet.

Jevdet Pasha, however, who has a brief chapter on Kdni
in his celebrated History, questions the fact of his having
really been a humorist at heart. He says that the poet was